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The Bartlett Collection. 

The installation of the Greek and Roman antiquities 
given by Francis Bartlett has been begun and will be 
completed as rapidly as circumstances permit. The 
room assigned to them is on the ground floor, at the 
left of the entrance. This collection, the most im- 
portant gift of works of art the Museum has ever 
received, consists of 303 objects, divided as follows : 
marbles, 21; vases, 66; fragments of vases, 70; 
bronzes, 20; terra-cottas, 39; coins, 62; gems, 13; 
gold and silver, 8 ; miscellaneous, 4. Within the limits 
of the Bulletin it would be impossible to describe all 
these in detail, and mention must therefore be confined 
to some of the more important; but the visitor should 
be reminded that of the objects exhibited there is 
none that does not merit careful inspection. 

MARBLES. 

Among these the place of honor belongs to the 
beautiful Head of Aphrodite, which is the fragment 
of a statue, and one of the loveliest of all known repre- 
sentations of the goddess. It is of life size (length of 
the face, M. 0.165) an d a l most perfect preservation, the 
only injuries it has received being a slight break at the 
tip of the nose, another on the chin, and one or two un- 
important fractures in the hair. The marble is appa- 
rently the famous variety of Parian known as lychnites, 
of coarse grain and semi-translucent quality, which was 
the favorite material of the Athenian sculptors of the 
fourth century B. C. The type of the goddess is one 
which originated in the second half of that century, 
probably under the inspiration of Praxiteles, with oval 
face, a rather high forehead, triangular in shape, a 
dreamy, tender expression in the eyes, and a mouth 
which is sensitive but not weak. The hair is bound by 
a narrow fillet, and gathered into a knot on the top of 
the head and another at the back ; it is modelled rather 
sketchily, especially behind, while the face is finished 
with exquisite perfection. This method of treatment 
appears to have been characteristic of Praxiteles, and 
there are other peculiarities in the technique which 
are associated with his style, such as the shape given 
to the forehead, the modelling of the eyes, with the 
thin lower lid almost merging into the eyeball, the 
marked breadth of the nose where it joins the brow, 
and the subtle delicacy about the mouth. These 
peculiarities might be found in later work which was 
copied from or inspired by his, but adding to them the 
life and beauty of the execution, there are good rea- 
sons for believing that the head is an actual product 
of the school of Praxiteles, made while it was still 
strongly under his influence, and therefore not later 
than the end of the fourth century. 

Equally important, except for its mutilated condi- 
tion, is the fragment of a Mounted Amazon, which 
is also a work of the Attic school, though probably of 
an earlier generation. The fragment includes the body 
of the horse and the legs of the rider, showing that 
she wore a short chiton, or tunic, and long Thracian 
boots. In its general character it resembles the well- 
known fragment from the temple of Asklepios at 
Epidauros, a cast of which has been placed near it 
for comparison. Ours is, however, larger than the 
other, though considerably less than life-size (its 
length is M. 0.955), an d tne composition differs some- 
what. The action of the Amazon from Epidauros is 
directed towards the right of the horse, while that of 
ours must have been towards the left, because the re- 
mains of a hand on the left side of the horse's belly, 
clutching a bit of drapery, indicate that there was a 
fallen warrior on that side, whom the Amazon was 
probably represented as attacking — a familiar subject 
in Greek sculpture. The surface of the marble is well 
preserved, and, in spite of all that is missing, one can 
still admire the spirited action as well as the vigorous 
modelling of both horse and rider. 



Another fine fragment is the lower half of a draped 
female figure, seated, also of less than life-size, 
which is probably Greek work of the fourth century 
B. C. Of the same period is the interesting little figure 
of a weeping Siren, which originally served as the 
decoration of a grave. Grief is shown not only in her 
features, but in the action of her hands, one tearing 
her hair, the other pressed against her breast. 

The Goddess riding upon a Swan shows, on a 
small scale, the majestic proportions which the sculp- 
tors of the fifth century gave to their divinities, though 
the group itself may date from the third century, in 
which the older types were extensively copied. 

Later sculpture is represented by one of the most 
beautiful pieces in the collection, the fragmentary 
Statue of a Seated Woman, of life size. The 
head, left arm, fingers of the right hand, and the chair 
on which she was sitting, are lost, but the figure itself 
is well preserved, the surface of the marble being rather 
unusually fresh. Especially noteworthy are the graceful 
ease of the pose and the remarkable virtuosity dis- 
played in the carving of the drapery, with its fine 
curves, and its crisp, deep folds. Certain technical 
characteristics make it probable that this statue was 
not executed before the time of Augustus, though the 
idea must have been borrowed from a figure of much 
earlier date. Traces of pigment may be noted on the 
drapery, but the colors have disappeared. 

In addition to the marbles above described, there 
are eight heads, all of types which will have a special 
interest for students of Greek sculpture. Five of them 
are large, the other three from small genre figures of 
the Hellenistic period. Mention must also be made 
of three good examples of decorative sculpture: an 
archaic grave stele from the Troad, surmounted 
by a beautiful anthemion, and two large fragments 
of a Roman frieze or panel, each with a conven- 
tionalized griffin in relief, surrounded by an elaborate 
border. 

VASES. 

Of the 66 vases and 70 fragments, only a few can be 
selected for notice. The most interesting is the tall, 
slender amphora which is exhibited in a case by itself. 
This is of the rare type known as a " loutrophoros " 
(literally, bath-carrier), which commemorates a pretty 
custom of ancient Athens. On the night before her 
marriage, an Athenian bride was bathed in water 
brought from a sacred spring, the vase used for the 
purpose being an amphora of peculiar and distinctive 
shape. If an affianced bride died before she was 
married, a vase of the same shape, and of beautiful 
workmanship, was placed upon her grave as a token. 
It is to the latter class that this belongs, and it is deco- 
rated with figures representing the wedding procession. 
The bridegroom leads the bride by the hand to his home, 
before the open door of which stands his mother, hold- 
ing a pair of torches, to welcome them. Behind the 
bride follow the bridesmaids, bearing gifts, and at one 
side of the door stands a woman, possibly the groom's 
sister, with both hands raised, evidently in admiration 
of the bride's beauty. Two cupids are flying about the 
bride's head, and a third is seated in the doorway of 
her new home. On the opposite side of the vase are 
two male figures clasping hands. These are probably 
the husband and father of the bride, their action sym- 
bolizing a ceremony which occurred the day after the 
wedding, when the two exchanged gifts. On each side 
of the neck is a woman, one carrying two torches, the 
other a " loutrophoros," probably a suggestion of the 
bath above described. The date of the vase is about 
the middle of the fifth century B. C. 

Another remarkable specimen is the colossal am- 
phora on a pedestal. This illustrates a type peculiar 
to the district of Apulia, in Magna Graecia, where 
these vases were made and used as sepulchral monu- 
ments in the fourth century B. C. It is in an unusually 
fine state of preservation ; for, although it has been put 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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together from fragments, there are hardly any pieces 
missing, and the surface is brilliant throughout. Its 
height is 4 ft. 1 in., M. I. 246. On one side is the de- 
ceased, enshrined in an aedicula as a hero, with people 
about him bearing offerings. On the other side is a 
more elaborate composition, representing Achilles sulk- 
ing in his tent, where he is seated on a couch, with the 
aged Phoenix standing in sorrow before him. All the 
figures in the picture have their names inscribed. 
Those in the upper row are Poena, the Goddess of 
Vengeance, Athena, and Hermes ; the others are Greek 
heroes, while on the ground in front of the tent lie 
scattered the offerings which have been brought to 
Achilles, and among them Thersites, beheaded. 

Among the other vases nearly all periods of Greek 
pottery are represented. There are 11 examples of 
Dipylon ware, the earliest pottery of Athens, which 
are said to have been found in a single grave. One of 
them is an amphora measuring in height nearly 3 ft. 6 in. 
Some of the later specimens have interesting pictures 
on them, notably a red-figured hydria, or water-jar, with 
Danae and her infant, Perseus, representing their 
discovery in the chest. There is also a famous drink - 
ing-cup, formerly in the Bruschi collection at Corneto, 
of unique shape. The upper half is modelled into the 
mask of a bearded man, wearing a helmet, and the 
lower half into that of a grotesque satyr. It was filled 
through a rounded opening at one end, and emptied 
through a spout at the other. Thirty of the vases are 
known to have been found in one cemetery, in Cam- 
pania, and represent a period of about three hundred 
years, — 600-300 B. C. These will be exhibited in a 
separate case. The fragments will appeal especially 
to students, as they illustrate the styles of well-known 
potters, some with inscriptions, and include parts of 
several important compositions. 

BRONZES. 

Chief among these is the large bath-basin (" lout- 
ron ") from southern Italy, a shallow bowl measuring 
M. 0.72 in diameter, and 20.5 cm. high, not including 
the handles. This is a splendid example of archaic 
Greek bronze-work, dating from the sixth century 



B. C, and probably unique. The basin itself is un- 
derrated, except for a narrow egg moulding which 
surrounds the rim, its principal ornamentation being 
reserved for the handles, of which there are four. 
Two of these are swinging rings, attached to the rim, 
while the others, which rise from it, are of most skilful 
design, each representing a pair of wrestlers, pressing 
forward almost at full length and butting one another's 
heads. All the handles are in perfect preservation, 
but the thin shell of the basin has suffered somewhat 
from corrosion, which has eaten through the bronze in 
places. 

Ranking almost equally high is an example of later 
bronze-work, a situla, or pail, which also has a case 
to itself. On this decoration has been applied with a 
freer hand, but with less severity of taste. The upper 
portion of each side has a broad band of high relief, 
one representing Dionysos seated between a satyr and 
a Bacchante, playing with a panther. The subject of 
the other is no longer recognizable on account of the 
damaged condition of the vase. It will be observed 
that these bands do not run continuously around the 
vase, but are interrupted on opposite sides, as though 
the maker had wished to leave certain points where 
there should be no interference with the beauty of its 
profile. 

Of the small bronzes the most important, though 
hardly for its beauty, is the extremely archaic statuette 
of Apollo, formerly in the collection of Count Tysz- 
kiewicz. This is one of the most primitive known ex- 
amples of the early Greek attempts to reproduce the 
human form in sculpture, dating probably from the 
seventh century B. C, and is additionally interesting 
because of the inscription engraved on the legs, which 
testifies that the figure was dedicated to the " far-dart- 
ing one of the silver bow " by a certain Mantiklos, who 
asks that the god will grant him a favor in return. 

Lack of space prevents further mention of the 
bronzes, as well as of the terra-cottas, coins, and other 
objects, but enough has been said to give students and 
other visitors some conception of the treasures which 
this collection contains, and of the importance which 
it has added to the Classical Department of the 
Museum. 



OBJECTS RECENTLY PLACED ON EXHIBITION. 



OBJECT. 


WHERE EXHIBITED. 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL 


HOW ACQUIRED. 


The Francis Bartlett collection of Greek 
marbles, bronzes, vases, terra cottas,gems» 


ART. 


Gift of Francis Bartlett. 




PAINTINGS. 




First Gallery. 






A listen Room, 


Purchased, Arthur Rotch Fund. 




WATER COLORS, ETC. 

Water Color Room. 


Lent by William Sumner Appleton. 


Dodge Macknight : Six water color studies . 
George H. Hallowell: Two water color 

Robert David Gauley : Two views of Naples 




Lent by Denman W. Ross. 
Lent by Miss Emily Decombes. 






DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS. 


A collection of etchings and lithographs by 


Print Rooms. 


Lent by Mrs. John L. Gardner, Francis 
Bullard, Denman W. Ross and George P, 









